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DISCOURAGEMENT AT LONDON 


N anti-climax was reached at the 

London conference on March 11 when 
the American delegation is reported to 
have declared that it could not agree to any 
pact providing for conferences to settle 
disputes by peaceful means. The accept- 
ance of such an agreement in return for 
French naval reduction would imply an 
“entangling alliance”; it would mean that 
in case France became involved in war, 
she would be justified in calling upon the 
American navy for aid. In support of 
this contention, the American delegation 
cited the Entente Cordiale of 1904. Al- 
though this arrangement did not commit 
England to give military aid to France, 
nevertheless, when war finally occurred 
in 1914, England felt it an obligation of 
honor to join France. The United States, 
the American delegation asserts, does not 
wish to be placed in a similar position. 


It is difficult to take this contention 
seriously. If the acceptance of a consulta- 
tive pact at London in return for French 
naval reduction means an “entangling 
alliance” with France, then the United 
States made “entangling alliances” with 
both Japan and Great Britain when it ac- 
cepted the Pacific Pact at the Washington 
Conference in 1921; without the accept- 
ance of this pact, of course, no reduction 
or even limitation of armaments would 
have been possible. The comparison made 
between the Entente Cordiale and the 
proposed consultative pact is, moreover, 
seriously misleading. The Entente Cor- 
diale was a secret agreement between 
France and England in 1904 for the pur- 
pose of dividing up certain colonial terri- 
tory and defending it against Germany. 
It was followed by secret military and 
naval conversations in 1905 and again in 
1912, which provided for joint military 
action. In 1910 Lord Haldane, British 


Secretary of War, reorganized the British 
army so that, with the aid of the navy, 
160,000 British soldiers could be mobilized 
upon the Belgian frontier, to assist France 
in defending her lines between Dunkirk 
and Belfort. After such elaborate mili- 
tary plans, it was inevitable that England 


should have gone to the aid of France in 
1914, 


Now a consultative pact as proposed at 
London has nothing in common with the 
pre-war agreements of England and 
France. Instead of being secret, it is 
open. Instead of being limited to two 
governments and directed against a third, 
it is an agreement which every govern- 
ment of the world should be invited to 
join. Instead of being a scheme to achieve 
the military supremacy of a group of 
powers, it would be a plan for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes so that war 
would not arise. If the United States 
accepted a consultative pact on the ex- 
press understanding that this pact con- 
tained only the obligation to confer, it is 
inconceivable that any nation could claim 
that it would commit us to the use of 
armed force. The idea of a consultative 
pact was supported by Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes in his address to the American 
Society of International Law last spring; 
it was in effect supported by President 
Hoover in his Armistice Day speech when 
he declared that what was “urgently” 
needed was a “further development of 
methods for reference of unsettled con- 
troversies to joint inquiry by the parties, 
assisted by friendly nations, in order that 
action may be stayed and that the ag- 
gressor may be subjected to the search- 
light of public opinion.” 


But at London the American delegation 
has flatly refused to accept a plan to which 
in principle President Hoover was already 
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committed. There is no indication that it 
has made any suggestions of its own. Un- 
less a miracle happens, the London con- 
ference can be saved only if the American 
delegation reconsiders its decision. 


RAYMOND L. BUELL 


Further Liquidation of the War 


ARTY differences over financial ques- 

tions have caused the German govern- 
ment grave difficulties since the close of 
the Second Hague Reparation Conference. 
For almost a month the Miiller Cabinet 
struggled with the determination of the 
Catholic Center party not to vote for the 
Young plan unless and until the future 
financial policy of the Reich should be 
definitely determined. Furthermore, the 
Socialists demanded that a so-called “spe- 
cial tax” on salaried workers be imposed 
for a period of one year to raise the 
100,000,000 marks necessary for unem- 
ployment insurance—a measure which the 
People’s party bitterly opposed on the 
ground that further direct taxation would 
be detrimental to industry. Faced with 
the necessity of raising some 475,000,000 
marks ($118,750,000) in new taxation, 
partly to meet the Young plan annuities 
and partly to restore order in the Reich 
finances, Finance Minister Moldenhauer 
on March 5 finally evolved a compromise 
scheme which seems to have pacified the 
Center party and to have satisfied the So- 
cialists and the industrialists of the 
People’s party as well. This scheme pro- 
vides that expenditures for the 1931 fiscal 
year shall not exceed those of 1930; un- 
employment doles are to be paid out of 
reserves of the Bank for Industrial Obli- 
gations, which will cease functioning 
when the Young plan comes into force. An 
increase of one-eighth of one per cent in 
the amount of insurance fees paid by em- 
ployers and by employees is also provided. 
Considerable new revenues are envisaged 
from increased taxes on beer, coffee, tea, 
mineral waters and gasoline. 


With the domestic decks more or less 
cleared and the way open for Reichstag 
ratification of the Young plan, Dr. Schacht 
suddenly resigned as president of the 
Reichsbank on March 7, giving as his 
reason opposition to the Young plan as 
finally modified by the two Hague confer- 
ences. Many observers regard Dr. 
Schacht’s action as a bid for political sup- 
port from the Right parties and as an 
endeavor to torpedo the Young plan in the 
Reichstag. For a day the Berlin Bourse 
reacted unfavorably, the market fell and 
dire predictions were made as to a new 
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period of German inflation. Then confi- 
dence returned and on March 11, four 
days after Dr. Schacht’s resignation, Dr. 
Hans Luther, former Chancellor and 
former Finance Minister of the Reich, 
was unanimously elected president of the 
Reichsbank. If anything, the German 
government seems to be relieved by the 
disappearance of Dr. Schacht from the 
scene and the substitution for him of a 
man who is his equal as a financial expert 
and who is certainly more of a diplomat. 

On March 12, after a warning from 
President von Hindenburg to the Center 
party that he would not sign the Young 
plan bill unless it was ratified by a sub- 
stantial majority, the new reparation 
agreement was ratified in the Reichstag by 
a vote of 270 to 192. The Socialist, Demo- 
cratic, Center and People’s parties—i.e., 
the entire government coalition except the 
Bavarian People’s party—voted for the 
measure. At the same time, the other 
supplementary agreements were passed, 
including the much discussed German- 
Polish liquidation agreement. The Reichs- 
rat approved the bills on March 13 and 
President von Hindenburg signed them, 
with the exception of the German-Polish 
agreement, about the constitutionality of 
which there seemed to be some question. 
On March 18 the President signed the 
liquidation agreement, and at the same 
time addressed a letter to Chancellor 
Miller asking for financial relief for 
agriculture in the hard-pressed German 
eastern provinces. The signature in 
Warsaw on March 17 of a German-Polish 
Commercial Treaty, which has been under 
negotiation for five years or more, to- 
gether with the coming into force of the 
liquidation agreement, signifies a great 
improvement in German-Polish relations. 

President von Hindenburg’s messages 
to the German people explaining and an- 
nouncing his signature of these all-im- 
portant measures show once more the old 
soldier’s rigid adherence to duty. They 
are a moving plea to his countrymen to 
rise above party differences and unite to 
work together for the good of the Father- 
land. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


The International Community and the Right of 
doy by Luigi Sturzo. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1929. 

The well-known Italian churchman and political 
leader examines the various theories which have 
been advanced in justification of war, and finds 
that the present development of international 
cooperation points to the possibility of the aboli- 
tion of war as a method of settling disputes 
between States. 
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